CHAPTER III.

The Sins and Social Revolt.

THERE seems to have been a perfect passion for
allegory in fourteenth century literature, and to
this the Sins lent themselves readily enough ; It was
their natural environment, their proper place. The
rising of the peasants, under the leadership of Wat
Tyler in 1381, and the social wrongs and unrest of
which these movements were symptoms, had to find,
and did find literary expression. It is in this ferment,
and the intellectual activity that followed after it, that
the Seven Deadly Sins gradually occupy an important
place in English literature.

WilliamLangland (1332-1400),JohnGower (1325-
1408), and Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400), found in
them fruitful material for character painting and for
sermonising too, and Langland gives us the first really
dramatic and artistic presentation of them. The rugged
democrat who wrote the cc Vision of William con-
cerning Piers the Plowman" is a. kind of medieval
counterpart of Thomas Carlyle, and is certainly as
stern a preacher of social righteousness as he. Survey-
ing his " field full of folk" he does not fail to see the
mischief wrought therein by the Vices of Pride, Envy,
Sloth, and the rest; so he brings them together to